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At the end of September he wrote:

The King of England is very cheerful and he believes that he is
succeeding in all his projects. His ministers do not disabuse him,
but I have discovered that Lord Sunderland is not without mis-
givings. He does not dare to offer direct opposition to the zeal with
which the King labours for the repeal of the Test Act but he tries
to divert him from this aim by suggesting other schemes.

The influence of Bonrepaus when he was in England appears to have
induced in Barrillon a mood of pessimism in which he realised the dangers
of James's situation; from this mood he recovered when Bonrepaus re-
turned to France, and during the spring and summer of 1688 he was as
confident as James himself that the royal policy would succeed and the
opposition be crushed. Towards the end of September 1687 Barrillon
wrote two long letters to Louis. In the first he said frankly that the whole
country was seething with discontent and that private prudential con-
siderations alone prevented the precipitation of a general rising:

There is a great deal of general excitement and there is con-
siderable activity among the opposition groups in London; but the
English are not easily moved to rebellion and they keep themselves
within legal bounds so as not to run the risk of losing their property.
This fear prevails in general over every other consideration in this
country and their zeal for religion is not violent enough to lead them
into enterprises which would make them liable to legal penalties.
Hence opposition to the designs of the court expresses itself only in
talk and in anonymous publications.

But he added if Parliament were summoned a means of expression
would be presented to the malcontents:

Every member can say freely and without fear of punishment all

that is in his mind and he can vote for or against any proposal that

is made.

Three days later he wrote that what might possibly happen was that
James might summon a Parliament and that, if he found that they were
unwilling to repeal the penal laws and the Test Act, he would repeal
them by decree; in such a case he would need the support of his friends
both at home and abroad, for he would encounter an opposition little
different from open rebellion. He added that William was the true
leader of the opposition and that everyone felt great bitterness at the
size of the army and regretted that Parliament had, by granting the
revenues for life, given away the only means of reducing it; and he
concluded ominously, "It is difficult to see what will happen".